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“Sixth month 19th, 1804.—Third-day. This 
morning, before I was up, Ruth Ely sent to let 
me know that our endeared brother, Wm. Savery, 
departed about six o’clock, very quietly, though 
unexpectedly at the time, having rode out the 
day before, and seemed rather better. But in 
the night the dropsical symptoms increased, and 
the water rising, it is believed proved suffocating. 
His last words were “Griory To Gop!” His 
remains were kept till 3 o’clock on Fourth-day, 
when, instead of taking him to the burial ground, 
he was, at M. Routh’s request, taken to our North 
Meeting House, where M. R. had a short testi- 
mony to his worth as a minister, fellow member, 
and fellow citizen, greatly beloved for the work’s 
sake. Elizabeth Foulke appeared in prayer, and 
in a very heavy rain his body was taken to our 


“ While the glad soul, borne on some cherub’s wing, 
Attends the throne of her celestial King, 

To claim the promised Palm in JESUS’ name, 

And join in worship with a seraph’s flame.” 


“Thus it is, my cotemporaries, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, are called hence one after another, 
and I, a monument of divine mercy and compas- 
sion, am spared a little longer. May the deep 

uiry, for what end? be constantly with me, 
and may my blessed Lord and Master enable me, 
with increasing diligence, to finish the work he 
has given me to do ;—so as that I also may end 
im peace, with the like triumphant song of 


“Gtory To Gop in the highest,”"—is my fervent 
prayer. 



























“ Now this 21st of Sixth month, great and heavy 
rains have fallen for three days past, without 
much intermission ; also much rain in the past 
week. It is feared that the grain will be nearly 
lost, as well as the hay, abundance of which has 
perished. What a humbling prospect this affords 
to us poor, short-sighted mortals. Truly we are 
nothing, nor can do any thing, in promoting tem- 
poral or spiritual good, without the Lord is pleased 
to bless the work in and for us.” 

In Front street, opposite the end of, Brooke's 
court, stood, at the time of which we write, Peter 
Brown’s blacksmith shop, where was employed as 
foreman, Jacob B k, an elderly man, and a 
sober minded Methodist, who had lost three 
daughters in the yellow fever of 1802. Wm. 
Savery had in this, as in many other instances, 
devoted much personal attention, at the risk of 
his own life. A few days after the decease of 
W.S., this man went up the Court to fill his 
noggin at R. J.’s pump. Seeing her seated by 
her open window, he accosted her. ‘ May be 
you won’t have any objection to hearing a hymn 
I’ve made to sing over my work;” adding, that it 
helped his mind to soar, while his hands were 
engaged in necessary labour. He then proceeded 
to sing his verses with much emotion, whieh, with 
no claim to poetical elegance, contained a warm 
expression of regard for the virtues and value of 
William Savery, clearly shewing that a memorial 
to the worth of this “disinterested and faithful 
minister of Christ,” as his venerable biographer 
has appropriately styled him, lived in the hearts 
of others than his own people. And truly his 
solicitude to do good to the bodies and souls of 
men, was limited by no sectarian boundary. 

Seventh month 18th. After noting a recent 
failure of her health, she adds,—‘ Yet I have 
mostly attended meetings, where once S. Starr 
and Thomas Scattergood were prophetic, in pros- 
pect of some impending calamity, for which, may 
the Lord prepare us.” 

Having during a brief absence from home, at- 
tended meetings, she notes, Tenth month 8th, 
“M. Routh is still in Jersey, labouring for the 
good of souls. Ann Alexander and companion, 
and Joseph Bowne, reached this city the 29th 
ult., and left it the 6th inst., for Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, expecting to move towards Carolina, 





&e. This morning Joseph Bowne, on his return, 


called at my house. The mercy of God is indeed 
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inexpressibly great to us poor creatures, and hu- 
mility, gratitude and fear, ought to be our cloth- 
ing, under the signal display of his kindness in 
sparing us this summer from the yellow fever, 
about which my fellow citizens were greatly in- 
timidated in the time of its usual approach. May 
my soul forever bear in mind the Lord’s good- 
ness to me, a poor unworthy creature, in raising 
me again from the bed of languishing under that 
sore disease, in the year 1793. Just eleven years 
ago, wanting three days, was I seized therewith. 
Oh, it is the renewed anniversary of a very solemn 
time to me. Joseph Cloud, who has lately re- 
turned from Great Britain, took a solemn farewell 
at our meeting yesterday morning, intending to 
go to his native home, in North Carolina.” 


To Martha Allinson. 


Philadelphia, 10th mo. 27th, 1804. 

My dear friend, —Thy sisterly disposition to 
oblige a feeble fellow pilgrim, claims my sincere 
and grateful acknowledgement. I am deficient in 
my returns to thy last two very acceptable epis- 
tles, and ‘hope thou wilt continue to feel love 
enough in thy heart, to induce thee to forgive 
past omissions, and to write freely whenever thou 
art, by the great and good Remembrancer, re- 
minded of poor me. I can assure thee that I do 
love all my Burlington friends. I had your last 
Quarterly Meeting in contemplation, but failed in 
that, as [ have in many other instances, when I 
came to put things in the right balance. 

Please accept the enclosed,—they are to be 


valued only on account of their being manufactured 
by the Friends, whilst prisoners at York Castle, 
Great Britain, for their testimony against tythes. 

I expect thou hast heard of dear A. Alex- 


ander’s movements, and that W C has 
family visiting before him, to begin at Pine street. 

I have not forgotten any one of my old fellow 
travellers—no not even those who reside in and 
near the quiet city of Burlington. G. and 8. 
D., I. and A. Cox, 8. and. Emlen, the Hoskinses, 
the Smiths, the Morrises Kc. Xe. * * * 

‘‘ Eleventh month Ist.—lI have endeavoured to 
look at my friend M. Routh’s proposal for me to 
join her proposed family visit to our disowned 
members, but cannot find that it is my business, 
nor that my bodily powers are equal to such an 
exposure, the ensuing winter.”’ 

“7th. Our Quarterly Meeting, held the 3d 
and 5th, was large and favoured. M. Routh, 
Martha Allinson, L. Hoskins, C. Cook, &e. &c., 
attended it. On Third-day, the 6th, our week 
day meeting, and a large one for the black people, 
which was solemn. T. Scattergood had the ser- 
vice.” 

“10th. Great depression of both body and 
mind attended me, insomuch, that at seasons I 
was indeed ready to conclude myself altogether 
unworthy of the notice even of my dear friends. 
But I endeavoured to look up to, and put my 
trust in my alone Friend, Benefactor, and Saviour, 
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whose compassion is unfailing, and whose merejes 
are new every morning. Blessed be His holy 
Name—Great is his faithfulness—great }j; 
Truth 2 

“‘ First-day morning, the 11th, got to our meet. 
ing, and felt a renewal of the spirit of prayer 
which bowed both mind and body under it.”~ ” 

“ Twelfth month 4th. At our Monthly Meet. 
ing a solemn quiet prevailed. Our brethren were 
efigaged about a testimony for our late brother 
W. Savery, of which 8S. Smith gave me a satis. 
factory account. On Third-day, the 11th, our 
meeting was a season of great favour, through 
the ministry of J. Simpson and T. Seattergood, 
Next day, being in company with dear Rebecca 
Wright, she and I took sweet counsel together, 
and her spirit and company were precious to me, 
as in former years.” 

“First month Ist, 1805.—Now opens another 
year, and that I am spared to this time is marvel. 
lous in my eyes. Oh Lord my God, be graciously 
pleased to look down with an eye of compassion 
upon me, now in my declining years, even as thou, 
in thy adorable goodness and mercy, didst in the 
days of my youth, when being but sixteen years 
of age, thy gracious visitation of pardoning Love, 
Grace, and Salvation plucked my soul as a brand 
from the burning, cast thy mantle of forgiveness 
and mercy over me, and with a powerful voice 
said unto me, ‘Live.’ Every part of thy blessed 
covenant, thou, my heavenly Father, hast ful- 
filled—no part thereof hast thou broken. Thou 
hast supplied me with all things necessary, so that 
[ have not lacked anything! IL have often broken 
my covenant with thee ; I have repeatedly trans- 
gressed, and thou hast abundantly pardoned. (on- 
tinue thy rod and thy staff to the end of my days 
here, and oh, FOR THY DEAR SON’S SAKE, grant 
my poor soul an admission into everlasting rest, 
when it shall please thee to call me hence, is, 
thou knowest, my fervent prayer this evening. 
Eight o'clock.” 

‘Second month 2d. Seventh-day.—Went to 
our Select Quarterly Meeting with N. Waln, in 
his carriage. John Letchworth was received a 
minister, and two elders and a minister from 
Muncy were accepted.” 

“lth. Ann Alexander had weighty service 
at meeting. I stopped to hear and judge of an 
epistle from A. A. to the inhabitants of Charles- 
town.” 

R. J. being closely united with her friend Aun 
Alexander, notes frequent attendance of meetings 
with her ; among others she mentions “ large and 
much favoured meetings” held by her appoint 
ment, for the inhabitants at large, on the 19th, 
20th, and 21st of Third month. “A. A. was 
silent,” she writes, “in that at Pine street. 
George Dillwyn had been with her and her com- 
pany to Westtown school, and to some meetings 
in Chester county, so he staid to those three 
meetings, and had good service there.” “ Fourth 
month 5th, I went with A. Alexander to the 
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scholars meetin ,* and afterwards to see all the 
Friends in our almshouses.’’t 

«Fifth month Ist. Since the last note our 
Yearly Meeting has been held, and though 
throughout it was a low time, yet a good degree 
of weight and solemnity attended, and, I trust, 
some strength and encouragement were received 
by the true burthen bearers. The women’s meet- 
ings were held in the new house built for that 
purpose, in Arch street burying ground, and was 
very large. It was said by some men Friends 
who took the account, that sixteen hundred were 
accommodated in it. G. Dillwyn and W. C. 
made us a visit, and were lively in their service. 
Charity Cook and Ann Alexander visited the 
men’s meeting, in which the latter had a lively 
testimony. 1 was marvellously supported in sit- 
ting so many long meetings, and for which I de- 
sire to be humbly thankful to my ever blessed 
Helper and sure Friend. The mecting ended on 
Seventh-day, about 11 o’clock, but not as soon as 
we wished, and hoped it would. Yesterday a 
meeting for other societies was held at the Arch 
street house, at C. Cook’s desire, in which she 
and W. (©. had the service, and the people were 
greatly disappointed in not having A.-Alexander, 
who has great acceptance and place with our own 
and other societies. I went with A. A. to visit 
all the Friends in our alms houses, and to the 
three schools in our Northern house, in which she 
had something lively to offer.’’ 

“Fifth month 5th. A. Alexander had a large 
meeting for the inhabitants of this city, in our 
new house on Arch street, and was greatly favoured 
therein, as also at our Quarterly Meeting, which 
M. Routh attended in silence. On the 9th was 
held the Quarterly Meeting for the black people, 
and was the last meeting of the sort, as Friends, 
upon weighty deliberation, were united in the be- 
lief that the service of them was over, and they 
have now several places for worship of their own ; 
of which they were very judiciously and affection- 
ately informed by Nicholas Waln, and the meeting 
ended with solemnity. At this meeting Ann 
Alexander was remarkably engaged in testimony.” 

“8th. Although very poorly, I rose timely 
for going to John Warder’s, from whence Ann 
Alexander took her departure for the Yearly 
Meeting at New York, intending from thence to 
take her to Ireland. We parted in the 
love of our heavenly Father, and my prayers are 
oe preservation every way, as for my own 
soul.” 

“ After this I went but little out except to our 
own meeting, and in attending to business relative 
thereto, till the 25th, when I went to James 
Pemberton’s, and took an affectionate leave of 





*Meetings were held for the pupils of Friends’ schools 
at the corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets. 
Some readers may ibly be unaware that these 
ses were provided by Friends, for the comfort and 
respectable residence of their own poor, no Friend 
ng allowed to come upon the public for maintenance. 
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dear Martha Routh, who about noon went on 
board the ship Rose, Capt. Hathaway, bound for 
Liverpool. May divine Merey be with her, and 
protect and carry her in safety and peace to her 
desired port, is my fervent prayer.” 


R. J. to Martha Routh. 


Philadelphia, 5th mo. 29th, 1805. 

My dearly beloved friend and sister,—Feeling 
my heart this morning renewedly bound to thee 
in the precious fellowship of the gospel, in the 
afflictions whereof I have also often been thy 
companion, I have called for pen and ink, to salute 
thee on board the Ros. And perhaps my saluta- 
tion may soon after thy arrival be put into thy 
hand. 

My feelings on parting with thee at J. P.’s last 
Seventh-day, amidst such a concourse of thy 
friends, were indescribable, fully believing that 
though we may never more meet in mutability, 
our spirits will not be separated by either distance 
of time or space. I don’t dare to say that thou 
wilt never see America again; that and all future 
events I desire to leave to thy blessed Master, who 
hath often made a way for thee, even when thou 
couldst see no way. And he will not forsake 
thee, nor suffer thee to become desolate, “ Be- 
cause he [also she] hath set his love upon me, 
therefore will I deliver him; I will set him on 
high, because he hath known my name ; he shall 
call upon me, and I will answer him,” &c. Read 
the 91st Psalm. This gracious promise, so replete 
with Mercy and Goodness, springs sweetly in my 
remembrance, as a portion especially designed for 
thy inheritance, now, after thy retreat from our 
laborious field, wherein thou hast not fainted, nor 
thy store-house exhausted, but to the very last 
thy horn hath been so evidently replenished from 
the all bounteous fountain as that no vessel on thy 
departure was sent empty away. Well, my dear 
friend, count it no strange thing if thy faith and 
patience be again proved. Thou knowest too well 
the danger of pleasant things, to look for or desire 
them further than in the will of Him who doeth 
all things well, and who hath, in the promise 
alluded to, given thee the fullest assurance of his 
care and protection through thy painful pilgrim- 
age—thy ALPHA indeed—and will also reward thy 
unwearied endeavours to promote his blessed cause 
and testimony on earth, with a peaceful admission 
among his faithful servants, when thy tribulations 
and labours are over—thy ever blessed omEGA— 
thy “evening song.” 

After meeting on First-day, I took a pensive 
walk to thy late quarters, and with J. and P. 
Pemberton communed about thee. * * We 
concluded that we loved thee quite as well as 
fellow disciples ought, so that I came home fully 
paid for my walk. 

I wanted, only I feared interrupting thy exer- 
cise, which was to be felt, to desire thee to tell 
my friends in England, my dear C. Hustler and 
daughter in particular, also J. and E. Bludwick, 
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eran ee, 


J. Thorp, 8. Benson and children, Richard Rey- 
nolds, Deborah Darby, and her sisters M. and 
Sarah, R. Young, &c. Xc., that I am fast growing 
old, and my sight being dim, prevents my saluting 
them on paper; but that my love céntinues strong 
for them, and for all who love and live near the 
blessed TRUTH. * * * * * 

From Friends at New Bedford and elsewhere I 
have no doubt thou wilt receive many letters; and 
mine, if it get not first to hand, may be left 
awhile, as from a poor old Scribe, yet no Phari- 
see, but thy sincere and unabated friend and sister 
in the sufferings of the present day. 

Oh do let me hear soon from thee. 


R. Jones. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD DWELLS IN THE HEART 
OF MAN. 


It is certain from Scripture, that the Spirit of 
God dwells within us, that a “ manifestation of 
this Spirit is given to us to profit withal,” 1 Cor. 
xii. 7; and that this is “the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” 
John i. 9. “This is the grace of God, which 
bringeth Salvation, and which hath appeared unto 
all men; teaching us, that denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world.” 
Titus ii. 12. But we make too little account of 
this internal Teacher, which is the soul of our 
soul, and by which only we are able to form good 
thoughts and desires. God ceases not to reprove 
us for evil, and to influence us to that which is 
good; but the noise of the world without, and 
our own passions within, deafen us, and hinder us 
from hearing him. 

We must retire from all outward objects, and 
silence all the desires and wandering imaginations 
of the mind; that in this profound silence of the 
whole soul, we may hearken to the ineffable voice 
of the Divine Teacher. We must listen with an 
attentive ear; for it is astill, small voice. It is 
not indeed a voice uttered in words, as when a 
man speaks to his friend; but it is a perception 
infused by the secret operations and influences of 
the Divine Spirit, insinuating to us obedience, 
patience, meekness, humility, and all the other 
Christian virtues, in a language perfectly in- 
telligible to the attentive soul. But how seldom 
is it that the soul keeps itself silent enough for 
God to speak! The murmurs of our vain desires, 
and our self-love, disturb all the teachings of the 
Divine Spirit. Ought we then to be surprised, if 
so many persons, apparently devout, but too full of 


their own wisdom, and confidence in their own 


virtues, are not able to hear it; and that they 
look upon this internal Word as the chimera of 


fanatics? Alas! what is it they aim at with | 


their vain reasoning? The external word, even of 
the Gospel, would be but an empty sound without 


° 
this living and fruitful Word, in the interior, to 
interpret and open it to the understanding. 

Jesus Christ saith, “ Behold, I stand at tho 
door, and knock—if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in unto him, and sup 
with him and he with me.” Rey. iii. 20. His 
knocks are the monitions of his Spirit, which 
touches us, and operates in us. And to attend to 
these monitions and follow them, is to open unto 
him. 

God speaks in impenitent sinners; but these, 
engrossed in the eager pursuit of worldly plea- 
sures, and the gratifications of their evil passions, 
are not able to hear him. His word with them 
passes for a fable. But wo to those who receive 
their consolation in this life. The time will come 
when their vain joys shall be confounded. 

He speaks in sinners who are in the way of 
conversion : these feel the remorses of their con- 
science, and these remorses are the voice of God, 
which upbraids them inwardly with their vices. 
When they are truly touched, they have no dif. 
ficulty to comprehend this secret voice, for it is 
this that so pierces them to the quick. It is that 
two edged sword within them, of which St. Paul 
speaks, which goes even to the dividing of the 
soul from itself: “The word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two edged sword; 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow; and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” Heb. iv. 12. 


He speaks in persons enlightened, learned, and 
whose life, exteriorly regular, seems adorned with 
many virtues; but often these persons, full of 
themselves, and of their knowledge, give too much 


ear to themselves to listen to God. God, who 
seeks only to communicate himself, finds no place, 
so to speak, where to introduce himself into these 
souls, that are so full of themselves, and so over- 
fed with their own wisdom and virtues. He hides 
his secrets from the wise and prudent, and reveals 
them to the low and simple: our blessed Re- 
deemer said, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth! because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and the prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” Matt. xi. 25. It is 
with the humble and child-like that he delights 
to dwell, and to discluse to them his ineffable 
secrets. It is these who are more peculiarly 
qualified for receiving in a greater measure the 
gift of faith ; for being willing that the pride of 
reason should be laid in the dust, they obstruct 
not the entrance of this gift by their vain argu- 
ments: but believe with simplicity and coni- 
dence.—Guide to Peace. 


An old man, who started in the world with 
nothing, and at the age of fifty had acquired 
$60,000, rearing in the mean time a large family 
of children, was one day accosted by a fine old 
gentleman, who, in truth, was one of natumes 
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noblemen with, “ How is it, my old friend, that 
ou are free of debt, and own a large property, 


while I set out in life when you did, with a patri- 
mony worth $80,000, and have added nothing 
to it; besides I am much embarrassed with 
debt?” The reply was, “You sell nothing 

ou can eat, while [ eat nothing I can sell ; I sell 


both bacon and corn, but your hogs eat the corn, 


and your negroes eat the hogs.” Here was a 


nd secret explained in a few emphatic words. 
—Imerican Farmer. 





REPORT TO THE YEARLY MEETING OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The Committee appointed for the gradual Civil- 


jzation and improvement of the Indian Natives, 


report—That they have continued to give atten- 
tion to the object of their appointment during the 
past year, though little has occurred since our last 
report which called for much active service on be- 


half of the Natives. Our friend, Ebenezer Worth, 


has continued to reside on the farm at Tunessas- 


sah, and the religious concern he has manifested 
for the real welfare of the Natives, and his useful 
labours among them, have afforded us much satis- 
faction. By letters received from him, it appears 
that the agricultural operations of the Indians have 
been conducted in their usual way. Owing to the 


frequent rain which occurred in the early part of 


last spring, they were late in getting in their 
crops on the low and flat lands along the river, 
yet the grain and grass were generally good, and 
well gathered at the proper season. In conse- 
quence of the scarcity of seed, there were not so 
many potatoes planted as common; and at the 
time of collecting them, though well grown, had 
the appearance of being infected with the rot, 
which had been so destructive to their crops in 
former years. On Cornplanter’s settlement the 
Indians cultivated more land last year than usual, 
and performed more of the labour themselves than 
the preceding one. 

Two schools have been kept up the greater 
part of the year, but the number of children in 
attendance, particularly in the season for planting 
and collecting their crops, was often small, not 
exceeding fifteen at each ;—during the past win- 
ter they have been better attended, upwards of 
forty children ae received instruction therein. 

n pursuance of the law passed by the Legislature 
of New York, and alluded to ae aaa last 
year, appropriating funds for the erection of a 
school-house on the Alleghany reservation, and a 
sum to be paid annually for five years in support 
of a school, a house for that purpose was put up 
last summer at Cold-Spring, under the direction 
of the Commissioner charged with that business, 
by whom a teacher was employed, and the school 
opened soon after; at the receipt of our last in- 
ormation it was attended by a few Indian chil- 


dren and some of the children of the white people | 
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who reside on the Reservation. About the time 
the State school went into operation at Cold-Spring, 
some of the Indians were desirous that Ebenezer 
Worth should open one lower down the river, ex- 
pressing a wish to send their children to Friends’ 
school as they had always done. 

As there was no house suitable for the purpose 
on that part of the Reservation where it was de- 
sirable it should be located, and building one of 
convenient size, and furnishing it with desks and 
seats, would involve an expense beyond what the 
Natives could well meet, the Committee agreed to 
assist them therein, and contributed the sum of 
$100. A house well adapted to the purpose was 
accordingly put up last fall near the farm at Tun- 
essassah, and on the same side of the river, in 
which Ebenezer kept his school through the win- 
ter. The Committee also purchased and forward- 
ed a sufficient number of Bibles and Testaments, 
and other suitable reading books for the use of 
that school, and also as presents to such of the 
pupils as might be distinguished for regular at- 
tendance and good order therein. 

It appears from an investigation made by 
Ebenezer Worth, there are 60 children between 
the ages of five and sixteen, in the neighbourhood 
of Great Valley and above; and in the vicinity of 
Cold-Spring and the new school-house, 52; 64 
of whom have been at school part of the past 
year. 

The efforts that Friends have made to induce 
the Natives to have the white people removed off 
the Reservation have not been successful. We 
believe many of them are aware of the baneful 
and demoralizing influence which the class of 
whites who settle among them exert over their 
young people, and the evils which must eventually 
result from it to the Seneca Nation; and in their 
councils held to deliberate on this subject, the 
majority have at different times come to the con- 
clusion to have the white settlers removed, and in 
several instances it has been partially carried into 
effect, yet in general they have soon returned ; 
and there is reason to fear this has been connived 
at and encouraged by some of the chiefs and other 
influential persons, who have been actuated by 
sinister motives. This subject is one that has 
long been the occasion of much anxious concern 
to Friends—being apprehensive that if the Natives 
do not unite as a body in having those lawless in- 
truders expelled from their lands, their residence 
among them, and the advantages they gain over 
the Indians, will operate as one powerful means 
of their being dispossessed, sooner or later, of 
the little which yet remains to them of the soil of 
their ancestors. 

The Committee continue-to be desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a family of Friends to re- 
side on the farm near the Reservation, who would 
be properly qualified to assist in promoting the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting; and the informa- 
tion hitherto eal not having produced such 
an application, it is thought proper to revive the 
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subject, in order that if any Friend and his wife 
should feel their minds religiously drawn to en- 
gage in it, they may give early notice to the Com- 
mittee. 

From an examination of our Treasurer’s ac- 
count, it appears that he has in his hands, 
$1,636.92 in cash, and $5,900 in securities. 

In reviewing the situation of these oppressed 
and defenceless people, surrounded by many who 
are disposed to make a prey of them, and weaken- 
ed by the difficultics which exist among them- 
selves, feelings of sympathy and commiseration 
for them have been afresh excited in our minds ; 
and although there are many discouragements at- 
tending the prosecution of this concern, yet we 
believe a blessing has attended the labours of 
Friends on behalf of this people, and that an ob- 
ligation rests upon us to do what may yet be in 
our power to alleviate their sufferings, and in ad- 
vocating their rights. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 


JOEL EvAns, 
Clerk for the day. 
Philadelphia, ‘Fourth mo. 12th, 1849. 


MACAULAY US. PENN. 


We have received from an attentive correspond- 
ent, the following interesting communication in 
regard to the character of William Penn, so un- 
justly assailed by Mr. Macaulay in his late history. 
There is little occasion to defend a man of somuch 
purity of character as Penn exhibited, from the 
assaults of any historian; but as Mr. Macaulay’s 
fascinating style may possibly create in the minds 
of a portion of his readers the impression that 
there is some foundation for them, we take plea- 
sure in making public all such articles as may 
tend to destroy that impression. 


To the Editors of the Evening Bulletin. 


Having perused several articles written in de- 
fence of that great and good man, William Penn, 
against the attack of Macaulay, I was particularly 
interested in the able and sensible views of the 
writer of the one taken from the Louisville Jour- 
nal, and published in your valuable paper of the 
19th inst. Pennsylvanians, and particularly the 
inhabitants of his “much loved Philadelphia,” 
should be deeply interested in defending his cha- 
racter from the reproaches attempted to be cast 
upon it by the very popular writer of the history 
of England. One of the last acts of William 
Penn, on leaving this country for England, was 
to grant a charter to the Public School in Phila- 
delphia, in order to secure “a good school instruc- 
tion equally and alike to all the children of the 
community.” On the seal of this institution he 
placed’ the truly republican motto: “Good in- 
struction ts belter than Riches,” with the impres- 
sive adage “ Love ye one another.” The motto 
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on the seal was “Mercy—Justice.” To show the 
estimation in which he was held by his friends, 
and to disprove the insinuation made by Macaulay 
that even his own society had doubts of the “Court. 
ly Quaker,” I subjoin a testimony from the 
Monthly meeting of which he was a member at 
the time of his decease. No language could be 
stronger—the document speaks for itself. 


A testimony concerning William Penn from the 
Monthly meeting for Berkshire, England, held 
at Reading, 31st of the First month of 1719. 


Our friend William Penn departed this life at 
his home, in Ruscomb, in the county of Berks, 
on the 30th of the 5th month, 1718; and his 
body was conveyed thence the 7th of the Sixth 
month following, to the Friends’ Burying Ground 
at Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, where he was 
honourably interred, being accompanied by many 
Friends and others, from distant parts. 

Being a member of our Monthly meeting at 
the time of his decease, and for some years before, 
we can dono less in giving the foregoing account, 
than say something of the character of so worthy 
a man, and not only refer to other meetings where 
his residence was in former times, who are wit- 
nesses of the great self-denial he underwent in the 
prime of his youth, and the patience with which 
he bore many a heavy cross; but think it our 
duty to cast in our mite to set forth in part his 
deserved commmendation. 

He was a man of great abilities, of an excel- 
lent sweetness of disposition ; quick of thought and 
ready of utterance; full of the qualifications of 
true discipleship, even love without dissimulation; 
as extensive in charity as comprehensive in know- 
ledge, and to whom malice and ingratitude were 
utter strangers—ready to forgive enemies, and the 
ungrateful were not excepted. 

Had not the management of his temporal af- 
fairs been attended with some deficiencies, envy 
itself would be to seek for matter of accusation; and 
judging in charity, even this part of his conduct 
may be attributed to a peculiar sublimity of 
mind. 

Notwithstanding which he may, without strain- 
ing his character, be ranked among the learned, 

and great; whose abilities were sufficiently 
manifested, throughout his elaborate writings, 
which are so many lasting monuments of his ad- 
mired qualifications, and are the esteem of learn- 
ed and judicious men amongall persuasions. And 
although in old age, by reason of some shocks 
of a violent disease, his intellect was much im- 
paired, yet his sweetness and loving disposition 
surmounted its utmost efforts, and remained when 
reason almost failed. 

In fine, he was learned without vanity, apt 
without forwardness, facetious in conversation, yet 
weighty and serious—of an extraordinary great 
ness of mind, yet void of the stain of ambition— 
as free from rigid gravity as he was clear of un- 
seemly levity—a man, a scholar, a friend, a mim 
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ister surpassing in speculative endowments, whose 
memorial will be valued by the wise, and blessed 
with the just. 

Signed on behalf and appointment of said meet- 
ing, WILi1aM LAMBoLg, Clerk. 
Taken from the Reading Records, 3d month 7th, 1813. 

Philadelphia, April 21st, 1849. 





A REMARKARLE OCCURRENCE. 


Many interesting incidents might be related of 
that truly devoted servant of his God, David 
Sands; through whom the power and mercy of 
God to man, through Jesus Christ, was often 
made manifest, in causing the lofty head to bow, 
and the knee to bend to his holy will. The fol- 
lowing is preserved as a- remarkable evidence of 
it, which none should dare to deny :— 

In the course of one of his early journeys in 
the work of the ministry, he arrived at a town or 
village where the Society of Friends or their prin- 
ciples were unknown. He put up at an inn where 
was to be a large ball or assembly that evening. 

Being their custom, on such occasions, to invite 
strangers who might happen to be there, to join 
them; and his appearance being new to them, 
and very singular, they invited him to attend ; 
perhaps to add to their amusement as-a subject of 
ridicule. He accepted the invitation, and after 
they were all assembled, and their mirth and mu- 
sic commenced, he walked into the midst of them. 
His solemn and impressive demeanor struck the 
company with awe ; the music and dancing ceased, 
and they all stood in silent amazement, waiting 
the result; when he commenced addressing them 
to the following import : 

“ My friends for what purpose is this gay com- 
pany assembled? Is it to worship Almighty 
God; him from whom all your favours and bless- 
ings flow ; who, in his love and compassion, gave 
the dear Son of his bosom as a ransom, that 
through him you might have eternal life? Or 
have you rather suffered yourselves to be led cap- 
tive by the enemy of your souls’ peace, who, for a 
season, may hold out bright and pleasant allure- 
ments to tempt your unwary feet to stray from 
the true fold of peace, revealed in and through 
Christ Jesus your Saviour and Redeemer ; he who 
suffered his ious blood to flow to wash away 
your sins? Qh! be persuaded by a brother who 
loves you with that love which flows from the 
Fountain of all good, to turn from these follies 
and devices of Satan, which will lead you astray. 
Oh! be persuaded, I say, to seek the Lord whilst 
he may be found ; turn to him and he will turn 
unto you; knock, before the door of mercy be 
eternally closed, and he will receive you and en- 
compass you with unbounded love, and lead you 
gently into pleasant places, even into the kingdom 
f heaven, where you will rejoice for evermore ; 
singing praises unto the Lamb. Yea, he will be 
unto you asa shield and buckler; and as your 
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strong defence in the time of trouble. Suffer him 
not to stand knocking at the door of your hearts 
until ‘his head shall become wet with the dew, 
and his locks with the drops of the night.’ ”’ 

Thus did he continue to address them till the 
power of the Most High was so made manifest 
among them, that they listened to his communi- 
cation with deep interest; and as some of them 
afterwards expressed, he appeared a messenger 
from heaven, sent to warn them of their danger. 
Many of them were brought to tears whilst he was 
speaking ; and after he concluded, acknowledged, 
with gratitude, their sense of his solicitude for their 
welfare ; saying, “‘ We have heard this night what 
we never can forget.” After taking a tender 
leave of them, they separated, almost forgetful of 
the cause for which they had assembled.—David 
Sands’ Journal. 








INCREASE OF THE SLAVE TRADF. 


The London Chronicle has some particulars of 
the slaving operations on the coast of Africa, a 
portion of which is given below: 

“We have advices from the coast of Western 
Africa, to the end of the past year, by which we 
learn that the traffic in human flesh has very 
much increased. The past season on the northern 
part of the coast, and at the Gallinas especially, 
the utmost activity and success prevailed. The 
prizes taken of late are three vessels by the Sea 
Lark, empty, but fitted up for the trade of slay- 
ing; six by the Bonnetta brigantine; one by the 
Dolphin, with 850 slaves, in the Bight of Benin ; 
one by the flag ship Penelope, one by the Amphi- 
trite, and one by the Pantaloon under American 
colours; the Firefly had taken one, and the Pluto 
one. The most successful vessel on the coast is 
the Grapler, a small steamer of 220 horse power, 
whose fleetness has enabled her to accomplish what 
other cruisers have failed in—the overhaul and 
capture of the suspected vessel. She has made 
a score of prizes since she came on the coast, and 
in them upwards of 3000 ironed and herring pack- 
ed Africans. The Pluto’s prize made a desperate 
resistance, and had it not been for the assistance 
given her by the Rapid, would have made sad 
havoe with her captors in the night; as it was, 
she contrived to put herself aground, where the 
Pluto was obliged to burn her after measurement. 
A subsequent prize was made by the Pluto, in 
charge of Lieutenant Crowder of the Rapid, while 
on his passage with that steamer, from Congo to 
the Bight of Benin, to give up the vessel to ano- 
ther commander; this capture had between 350 
and 400 slaves in her. The Contest had made a 
capture of an empty slaver just as the Bittern was 
leaving the coast for England. In every quarter 
from which news is received, the slave trade is in 
full swing, and more vigorously carried on than 
it has been at any previous time since the esta- 


blishment of the blockade. 
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A statement of the Chronicle, that the Dolphin, 
in chasing a slaver, had fired so many shots into 
her as to kill many of the slaves, having been 
denied, that paper says—“ We have made earnest 
and searching investigation into the statement in 
question. It is true that nine slaves were killed 
by the Dolphin’s shot, and nearly sixty killed and 
wounded in other ways, on the same occasion, out 
of the cargo then in the slaver, of 530.” 
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The letter inserted in this week’s number, from 
the wife, perhaps the widow, of Sir John Franklin, 
and the reply from our Secretary of State, furnish 
a pleasing evidence of the readiness with which 
rulers and nations will engage, where no false 
notions of interest or honour interpose to drown the 
voice of humanity, in strenuous efforts to extend 
relief to those who are exposing themselves to suf- 
ferings and danger, in the prosecution of maritime 
discovery. If we figure to ourselves the possibility 
that Sir John Franklin and his adventurous crew 
are now locked up amidst the ices of the polar seas, 
totally unable to extricate themselves, with their 
stores nearly exhausted; or that they may be 
stranded on those inhospitable coasts, with death, 
by famine or by frost, impending over them ; cer- 
tainly a crew that should have the happiness to 
afford them effectual relief, and restore them again 
to their families and their home, would feel that 
the £20,000 offered by the British government, 
were but a part, and probably a small part, of their 
reward. We hear of the wife and daughter of Sir 
J. Franklin, and the feeling heart will readily sym- 
pathize with them. But among the 138 men who 
were embarked on this hazardous enterprise, there 
were probably many others who left wives and 
daughters behind them. It is not to be supposed 
that many of these wives can pourtray their feel- 
ings in such colours as Jane Franklin exhibits; but 
they also can feel, perhaps as acutely as she, for the 
fate of their husbands and protectors. To these, 
whether in affluence or in poverty, the certain 














































































































































































































such was actually their fate, would be, no doubt, 
a melancholy relief; as it would remove that sick- 
ness of the heart, which arises from hope deferred. 

While we behold with approbation the extensive 
efforts which are made to discover and relieve these 
lost navigators, a reflection naturally arises, whether 
this anxious regard for the lives and comfort of the 
adventurers, might not have been more effectually 
manifested, and ina safer way. To rescue these 
men may now be impossible. They may be al- 
ready beyond the reach of assistance. Or, if living, 

































































knowledge that the adventurers had perished, if 
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they may be lodged where no vigilance can dis. 
cover them. But was it necessary to expose them 
to the dangers inseparable from such an enterprise ? 
From the explorations previously made, it has been 
clearly ascertained that a northern passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, if it exists at all, must be so 
near the pole, that the summer, if there is any 
thing there deserving the name, must be exceed. 
ingly short. It is therefore very questionable, if 
not more than questionable, whether the possibility 
of such a discovery can justify the exposure of men, 
in the prime of life, to the certain hardships and 
dangers of these explorations. Certainly some 
object, more essential to the happiness of our race, 
than the acquisition of commercial advantages, ap- 
pears requisite to authorise, either governments or 
companies, to send their people to encounter the 
hardships, the certain injury to health, and probable 
loss of life, unavoidably consequent on these polar 
voyages. 

But there are other reflections to which this cir. 
cumstance gives rise. Here are two ships with 138 
men, which may possibly be locked up among the 
polar ices. Were the men safely returned without 
the ships, neither the people nor the government 
would spend much for the recovery of the latter. 
It is the fate of the men that wakes up the sympathy, 
and stimulates the energies of the nation. This is 
very well; but why is not this feeling permitted to 
produce its legitimate results, and acted upon in all 
cases to which it can apply? Is it consistent for a 
government which offers a reward of £20,000, for 
the rescue of 138 men, or a part of them, from a 
horrible death, to be spending millions, which are 
wrenched from the hands of industrious labour- 
ers, in the prosecution of war; and to be sending its 
subjects, by thousands, to perish by the diseases of 
foreign climates, or to sink under the weapons of 
foreign enemies. We may mingle our sorrows with 
those of Lady Franklin and her daughter—probably 
a widow and an orphan—and with the numbers 
similarly circumstanced, whom we are unable to 
name ; but who can estimate the number of widows 
and orphans that have been reduced to that lonely 
condition, by the wars which Great Britain has 
waged, even within the century now passing? We 
may also reflect, that for every British subject sa- 
crificed to the Moloch of war, there has probably 
perished at least one of their opponents. The lives 
of each 138 of these, were no doubt as dear to them- 
selves, and many of them as important to their fami 
lies, as those of Sir J. Franklin and his companions. 

Let the government and nation under Victoria’s 
reign affix the same value to the lives of every 135 
men, British subjects or foreigners, with whom they 
may come into contact, which they appear to have 
done to those of Sir J. Franklin and crew, and we 
may safely predict, that the British flag will no 
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more flutter over fields of blood in foreign lands. 
Let sacrifices, bearing the same relation to the ob- 


jects to be attained, be made to prevent the de- 


struction of life, and the prostration of domestic 


happiness, and it will be no longer possible that 
emergencies can arise which will be of sufficient 
power to involve the nation in the horrors and 
miseries of war. Human life will be then too 


highly appreciated, to be sacrificed to the pride of 


rulers, or the passions of the multitude. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Lick Creek, 
Orange Co., Indiana, on the 2ist of Third month 
last, ExisHaA Parker, of Bartholomew county, to 
AssenaTH, daughter of William Lindley. 


Diep,—On the 9th inst., at the residence of her 
mother, in Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio, Exiza 
Jane Crew, aged 28 years. She was confined to 
the house, and much of the time to her bed, by the 
complaint of which she died, (being consumption, ) 
about fourteen months. 

It was comfortable to those who visited her, and 
especially during the last few months, to find that 
her mind was stayed upon her God and Saviour. 
The last time the writer of this notice was in her 
sick room, she expressed the satisfaction it afforded 
her to have the memorandums of Jane Bettle read 
to her—the book lying by her—~giving rise to the 
belief that she realized a measure of the same holy 
acquiescence to the divine will, so strikingly set 
forth in those memorandums. She had for some 
time been in the practice of having the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Friends’ writings read to her; and at the 
time alluded to she requested a friend present to 
read a Psalm which she named, and which she 
seemed much to enjoy. From her repeated 
expressions of resignation and faith in our blessed 
Saviour, there is ground to hope that, through 
unmerited mercy, she has exchanged a state of 
suflering for one of joy. 


——, In this city, on the morning of the 6th inst., 
in the 67th year of his age, Isaac Davis, a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

This beloved Friend had been several months in 
a declining state of health, during a part of which 
time his payeteah sufferings were very severe; and 
the exercises through which he was led, prepara- 
tory to a release from the conflicts of time, proved 
a close trial of faith and patience ; but amidst these 
trying dispensations he was favoured to experience 
the divine hand underneath sustaining his soul, and 
furnishing a consoling assurance that he was not 
cast off. On one occasion, after reciting the decla- 
ration of the Apostle, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have kept the fait h, henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
nghteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and not 
to me only, ut to all them also that love his 
appearing,” he added, ‘I can say without dissimula- 
tion, that I do love his appearing, and however 
unworthy, I trust I do know that I am not forsaken.” 
Atanother time he observed, “I am in all probability 
descending to the grave, and through adorable 
mercy I have no fear of death—it will have to me 
no sting, nor will the grave have any victory ” 
When under much suffering, he said, “ How safe is 
it, as well as an unspeakable favour, to feel, under 
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every circumstance, an acquiescence in the divine 
will. Oh, what an inconceivable mercy to feel a 
little of the sustaining, vivifying power and love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, my Saviour. To feel that I 
have an interest in Him who is emphatically the 
Resurrection and the Life.” 

Though the removal of this valuable friend must 
be felt as a sensible loss to the Society, as well as 
to his immediate connections, the consoling hope is 
entertained that the language of the prophet has 
been verified in his experience: ‘The sun shall be 
no more thy light by day ; neither for brightness shall 
the moon give light unto thee; but the Lord shall 
be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory.” 

, On the morning of the 13th inst., WitttaM 


B., son of Thomas Kimber, of this city, in the 14th 
year of his age. 





Letter from the Lady of Sir John Franklin to the 
President of the United States. 


Beprorp Prace, Lonpon, April 4, 1849. 
Sir :—I address myself to you as the head of 


a great nation, whose power to help me I cannot 
doubt, and in whose disposition to do so I have 
a confidence which I trust you will not deem 
presumptuous. 


The name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, 


is probably not unknown to you. It is intimately 
connected with the northern part of -that con- 
tinent of which the American republic forms so 
vast and conspicuous a portion. 
the United States, three years ago, amongst the 
many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, 


When I visited 


there was none which touched and even sur- 
prised me more, than the appreciation every 
where expressed to me of his former services in 
geographical discovery, and the interest felt in 
the enterprise in which he was then known to be 
engaged. 

The expedition fitted out by our Government 
for the discovery of the Northwest Passage, 
(that question which for three hundred years has 
engaged the interest and baffled the energies of 
the man of science and the navigator,) sailed 
under my husband’s command, in May, 1845. 
The two ships, “Erebus” and “Terror,” con- 
tained 138 men, (officers and crews,) and were 
victualled for three years. They were not 
expected home, unless success had early rewarded 
their efforts, or some casualty hastened their 
return, before the close of 1847; nor were any 
tidings expected from them in the interval. But 
when the autumn of 1847 arrived, without any 
intelligence of the ships, her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was directed to the necessity of searching 
for and conveying relief to them, in case of 
their being imprisoned in ice or wrecked, and 
in want of provisions and means of transport. 
For this purpose an expedition, in three divisions, 
was fitted out in the early part of last year, 
directed to three different quarters simultaneously, 
viz: 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the 
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ships would come out of the Polar Sea to the 
westward, (or Behring’s Strait.) 

Second, to that by which they entered on their 
course of discovery, on the eastern side, (or Dayis’s 
Strait. ) 

And, third, to an intervening portion of the 
Arctic shore, approachable by land from the 
Hudson Bay Company’s settlements, on which it 
was supposed the crews, if obliged to abandon 
their ships, might be found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed 
under the command of my husband’s faithful 
friend, the companion of his former travels, Dr. 
Sir John Richardson, who landed at New York 
in April of last year, and hastened to join his 
men and boats, which were already in advance 
towards the Arctic shore. Of this portion of the 
expedition I may briefly say, that the absence of 
any intelligence from Sir John Richardson, at 
this season, proves he has been unsuccessful in 
the object of his search. 

The expedition intended for Behring’s Strait 
has hitherto been a complete failure. It consisted 
of a single ship, the Plover, which, owing to 
her setting off too late, and to her bad sailing 
properties, did not even approach her destination 
last year. The remaining and most important 


portion of the searching expedition consists of 
two ships, under the command of Sir James 
Ross, which sailed last May for Davis’s Strait, 
but did not succeed, owing to the state of the 


tide, in getting into Lancaster Sound till the 
season for operations had nearly closed. These 
ships are now wintering in the ice, and a store- 
ship is about to be dispatched from hence with 
provisions and fuel to enable them to stay out 
another year, but one of these vessels is, in a 
great degree, withdrawn from active search, by 
the necessity of watching at the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound for the arrival of intelligence 
and instructions from England by the whalers. 

I have entered into these details with a view 
of proving that, though the British Government 
has not forgotten the duty it owes to the brave 
men whom it has sent on a perilous service, and 
has spent a very large sum in providing the 
means for their rescue, yet that, owing to 
various causes, the means actually in operation 
for this purpose are quite inadequate to meet the 
extreme exigency of the case; for it must be 
remembered that the missing ships were victualled 
for three years only, and that nearly four years 
have now elapsed, so that the survivors of so 
many winters in the ice must be at the last 
extremity; and also it must be borne in mind 
that the channels by which the ships may have 
attempted to force a passage to the westward, or 
which they may have been compelled by adverse 
circumstances to take, are very numerous and 
complicated, and that one or two ships cannot 
p»xsibly, in the course of the next short summer, 
explore them all. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction 


al 
——_—— 


of this fact, has been induced to offer a rewar] 
of £20,000 sterling to any ship or ships of any 
country, or to any exploring party whatever, 
which shall render efficient assistance to the 
missing ships, or their crews, or to any portion 
of them. This announcement, which, eyen jf 
the sum had been doubled or trebled, would 
have met with public approbation, comes, how. 
ever, too late for our whalers, which had unfyr. 
tunately sailed before it was issued, and which, 
even if the news should overtake them at their 
fishing grounds, are totally unprepared for any 
prolonged adventure, having only a few months’ 
provisions on board, and no additional clothing. 
To the American whalers, both in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, I look with more hope as competitors 
for the prize, being well aware of their numbers 
and strength, their thorough equipment, and the 
bold spirit of enterprise which animates their 
crews. But I venture to look even beyond 
these. I am not without hope that you will 
deem it not unworthy of a great and kindred 
nation to take up the cause of humanity which | 
plead, in a national spirit, and thus generously 
make it your own. 

I must here in gratitude adduce the example 
of the Imperial Russian Government, which, as 
I am led to hope by his excellency the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who forwarded a memo- 
rial on the subject, will send out exploring 
parties this summer from the Asiatic side of 
Behring’s Strait, northwards, in search of the 
lost vessels. It would be a noble spectacle to 
the world, if three great nations, possessed of the 
widest empires on the face of the globe, were 
thus to unite their efforts in the truly Christian 
work of saving their perishing fellow-men from 
destruction. 

It is not for me to suggest the mode in which 
such benevolent efforts might best be made. | 
will only say, however, that if the conceptions of 
my own mind, to which I do not venture to give 
utterance, were realized, and that in the noble 
competition which followed, American seamen 
had the good fortune to wrest from us the glory, 
as might be the case, of solving the problem ot 
the unfound passage, or the still greater glory 
of saving our adventurous navigators from @ 
lingering fate which the mind sickens to dwell 
on, though I should in either case regret that 
it was not my own brave countrymen in those 
seas whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet 
should I rejoice that it was to America we 
owed our restored happiness, and should be for 
ever bound to her by ties of affectionate grat- 
tude. 

I am not without some misgivings while I 
thus address you. The intense anxieties of 4 
wife and of a daughter may have led me © 
press too earnestly on your notice the trial 
under which we are suffering, (yet not we only, 
but hundreds of others,) and to presume 
much on the sympathy which we are assured 1s 
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felt beyond the limits of our own land. Yet, if 
ou deem this to be the case, you will still 
find, I am sure, even in the personal intensity 
of feeling, an excuse for the fearlessness wit 
which I have thrown myself on your generosity, 
and will pardon the homage I thus pay to your 
own high character, and to that of the people 
over os you have the high distinction to 
reside. 

Ihave the honour to be, sir, with great re- 
spect, your obedient servant, 

JANE FRANKLIN. 


The following is the appropriate reply of our 
government to the appeal of Lady Franklin, in 
behalf of her lost husband. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, April 25, 1849. 

MapaM:—Your letter to the President of the 
United States, dated April 4th, 1849, has been 
received by him, and he has instructed me to 
make to you the following reply : 

The appeal made, in the getter with which you 
have honoured him, is such as would strongly 
enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people 
of any portion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who 
share so largely in the emotions which agitate 
the public mind of your own country, the name 
of Sir John Franklin has been endeared by his 
heroic virtues, and the sufferings and sacrifices 
which he has encountered for the benefit of man- 
kind. The appeal of his wife and daughter, in 
their distress, has been borne across the waters, 
asking the assistance of a kindred people to save 
the brave men who embarked in his unfortunate 
expedition; and the people of the United States, 
who have watched with the deepest interest that 
hazardous enterprise, will now respond to that 
appeal, by the expression of their united wishes, 
that every proper effort may be made by this 
Government, for the rescue of your husband and 
his companions. 

To accomplish the objects you have in view, 
the attention of American navigators, and espe- 
cially of our whalers, will be immediately in- 
voked. All the information in the possession of 
this Government, to enable them to aid in dis- 
covering the missing ships, relieving their crews, 
and restoring them to their families, shall be 
spread far and wide among our people, and all 
that the Executive Government of the United 
States, in the exercise of its constitutional powers, 
a effect to ay this requisition on American 
nterprise ill and b j tl 
enfin , ravery, will be promptly 

The hearts of the American people will be 
deeply touched by your eloquent address to 
their Chief Magistrate, and they will join with 
you in an earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is 
on the waters, that your husband and his com- 
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panions may yet be restored to their country and 
their friends. 
I have the honour to be your Ladyship’s 
friend and obedient servant, 
Joun M. CLAyTon. 





For Friends’ Review. 
INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


The following circumstance appears among the 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, who visited this 
country near the middle of last century. The 
case may be justly considered as one in which 
divine interposition was clearly manifested ; and 
it was related to him by the Friend who was 
herself the subject of the narrative. The place 
is not clearly designated, but appears to have 
been near the borders of the settled portion of 
Pennsylvania or Virginia. 

That part of the country was then much 
infested with wolves, and the narrator was a 
widow, who lived with her son, and he cultivated 
a small piece of land, from which they derived a 
frugal subsistence. Their nearest neighbour, who 
lived a few miles distant, through the forest, 
came early one afternoon to request she would 
visit his wife, who was suddenly taken very ill, 
and stay with her while he went for medical 
advice. With this she complied, and putting up 
in a basket a few needful things for the sick 
woman, she told her son she did not expect to 
return before the next morning, and set out and 
reached the place in safety. 

With suitable remedies the invalid soon 
recovered, and her husband coming speedily 
back, the widow concluded to return home that 
evening, hoping, as it was a fine moonlight night, 
that she might pass the forest without danger ; 
but on crossing an open glade, she saw a com- 
pany of wolves drinking at a pool of water at 
some distance, which made her sensible of her 

eat rashness and imprudence, knowing that, 
unless she could pass unobserved, her destruction 
was inevitable, as no human help was at hand; 
for, though her home was now in sight, she 
could not get in, believing her son would be in 
bed, and the cottage fast. In this strait she 
lifted up her heart to God in earnest prayer, that 
he who had often strengthened and consoled her 
in many troubles, would now be pleased to 
interpose for her help, and that, as she was 
returning from a work of charity, he would not 
permit cde to be devoured by these savage 
creatures. Her mind became composed, and she 
ran quickly forward; on crossing a fence she 
looked back, and perceived that one of the 
wolves had raised his head and discovered her ; 
he uttered a shrill ery, and immediately the whole 

k was in pursuit. 

Meanwhile her son, not expecting her, had 
retired to rest, but he could not sleep; a strange 
and unusual anxiety came over his mind, which 
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continually increased; he got up and made a 
large fire of wood, which blazed brightly, by 
which he sat down. Ina short time he thought 
he heard his mother’s voice calling to him, and 
opening the door he perceived her followed by 
several wolves; one was so near as almost to 
touch her shoulder with his paw. The sudden 
light dazzled and checked them, and for a moment 
they fell back, which gave her time to rush in 
and close the door, when she, with her son, both 
greatly affected by the deliverance, united in 
returning thanks for the merciful interposition 
which had so remarkably preserved her life. 
L. 


OPINIONS AND PRACTICE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANS FOR THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 
IN RELATION TO WAR. 


Every narration concerning the early lovers of 
Christianity, gives them a character composed 
of those attributes which were so zealously com- 
mended by our Saviour. They met together: 
they joined in prayer, they sang hymns in con- 
cert. Their love, their humility, their forgiveness, 
and their endurance, were admired and celebrated 
in the heathen world. We are informed by a 
learned writer on this subject, that—“ Whenever 
they were sought for in order to condemnation, 
they were not solicitous for opportunities to 
escape. And if they did not run away from 


suffering, much less did they oppose it, and make 


tumults and parties to defend themselves. No! 
they were led as lambs to the slaughter; and 
as the sheep before the shearers are dumb, so 
opened they not their mouths, but committed 
their cause to Him that judges righteously, and 
who has said, ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay 
»~ “They did not think it enough 
not to return evil for evil, or barely to forgive 
their enemies, unless they did them all the 
kindness that lay in their power.” “They did 
not confine their bounty within the narrow limits 
of a party, this or that sect of men; but embraced 
an object of love and pity, wherever they met it. 
They were kind to all men, even to their bitterest 
enemies, and that with a charity as large as the 
circles of the sun, that visits all parts of the 
world, and shines as well upon a dreary prospect, 
as upon a pleasant garden.” 

A preliminary objection may here be advanced, 
and it may be said, that the Christians refused 
to fight, not because of their aversion to war, 
but because of the idolatry connected with the 
military service of Rome; that the oath which 
every soldier was obliged to take, was full of 
idolatry ; that the standards had divine honours 
paid to them; and that images of the emperors 
were to be worshipped. 

We at once admit that the Christians shunned 
every vestige of idolatry, and that this was one 
cause of their refusal to bear arms, and indeed 
it is so stated by Tertullian himself. But this 


was not the only reason; for their repugnance 
arose also from the belief that it was unlawfy) 
and unchristian to fight, a belief that wag 
founded on three notions:—First, that it was 
their duty, according to the, Scriptures, fo Joy; 
their enemies, a duty that cannot be performed 
by their destruction. Secondly, that in obedience 
to the commands of Christ, it became them tp) 
abstain from all violence, and to be distinguished 
as the followers of peace. “The great King of 
heaven,” observes Isidore of Pelusium, “ camo 
down from above to deliver to the world rules 
for an heavenly conduct, which he has placed jn 
a certain mode of contending quite contrary to 
that in the Olympic games. There, he that 
fights and gets the better, receives the crown. 
Here, he that is struck and bears it meekly, has 
the honour and applause. There, he that returns 
blow for blow; here, he that turns the other 
cheek, is celebrated in the theatre of angels; for 
the victory is not measured by revenge, but by a 
wise and generous patience. This is the new 
law of crowns; this is the new way of contending 
for the mastery.”” Thirdly, they looked upon the 
slaughter of men in. war, as neither more nor 
less than direct mirder. So great was their 
abhorrence of this crime, and so sincere the 
respect they paid to human life, that they 
refused to be present even at the gladiatorial 
shows, or any other exhibitions, where it might 
be taken away. Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus 
of Antioch, and Minutius Felix, all agree in 
asserting that they would not attend the con- 
flicts of gladiators, and they give their reason for 
so doing. ‘This we do,” says Theophilus, “lest 
we should become partakers of the murders 
committed there.” 

There is extant a short epistle of Barnabas, 
who was the companion of St. Paul, and here we 
find language confirmatory of the spirit instilled 
by Jesus. “The Lord hath given us another 
form, that we should have our souls like the soul 
of a child ;”—and enumerating the qualities 
essential to one who would walk in the path of 
light—“Thou shalt be gentle, thou shalt be 
quiet, thou shalt not keep any hatred in thy 
heart against thy brother. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour above thy own soul. Thou shalt 
never cause divisions, but shalt make peace 
between those that are at variance, and bring 
them together.” But the way of darkness 1s 
trodden by those who are influenced by “pride 
of power, murder, rapine, malice, covetousness, 
&e. 

2. Clement, bishop of Rome, who is honour- 
ably mentioned by St. Paul as a fellow labourer, 
has left one epistle, written to the Corinthians. 
It is replete with meekness, charity, and peace. 

“You were all of you humble minded, not 
boasting of any thing, desiring rather to be 
subject than to govern, to give than to receive. 
Thus a firm and blessed aa profitable peace was 
given unto you, and an insatiable desire of doing 
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»” Then showing the nature of dissension, 

he writes, “In a word, envy and strife have 
overturned whole cities, and rooted out great 
nations from off the earth. . . . Let us therefore 
humble ourselves, brethren, laying aside all 
pride, and boasting, and foolishness, and anger. 
" . . Especially remembering the words of the 
Lord Jesus, which he spake, teaching gentleness 
and long-suffering; for thus he said, ‘Be ye 
merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; forgive, 
that it may be forgiven unto you,’ &e. Let us 
return to that peace which was the mark that 
from the beginning was set before us. 
The heavens, holding fast to His appointment, 
are subject to Him in peace. Day and night 
accomplish the courses that He has allotted to 
them, not disturbing one another. The sun and 
moon, and all the companies and constellations 
of stars, run the courses that He has appointed 
to them in concord, without departing in the 
least from them. . . . Even the smallest crea- 
tures live together in peace. All these has the 
great Creator commanded to observe concord 
and peace, being good to all, but especially to us, 
who flee to his mercy through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “Who is able to express the 
obligation of the love of God?” . . . “There is 
nothing base and sordid in charity; charity lifts 
not itself above others; admits of no divisions; is 
not seditious; but does all things in peace and 
amity.” 

3. Of Hermas, who is saluted by St. Paul asa 
contemporary Christian, there is remaining a 
book, entitled—“ The Shepherd or Pastor.” We 
there meet with these passages: “Be innocent 
and without disguise, so shalt thou be like an 
infant, who knows no malice, which destroys the 
lifé of man. . . . Keep peace evermore with thy 
brother. Be patient ; for if thou shalt be patient, 
the Holy Spirit, which dwelleth in thee, shall 
be pure, and not be darkened by any other 
evil spirits. But if any anger overtake thee, 
presently the Holy Spirit, which is in thee, will 
be straitened, and seek to depart from thee. 
Anger is foolish, and light, and empty: now 
bitterness is bred through folly; by bitterness, 
anger; by anger, fury.” Among the works of 
iniquity he places—wicked riots, pride, and 
remembrance of injuries,” and opposes to them 
“faith, charity, concord.” ‘Do not be conten- 
tious, but quiet; keep up brotherhood to bear 
affronts.”” 

4. Polycarp has left strong testimony in favour 
of our principles; though all that remains of his 
Works is a very brief epistle to the Philippians. 
He was the disciple of John, and related “what 
he had received from eye-witnesses concerning 
the Lord.” He says that Christians are to 
abstain from “rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing, or striking for striking, or cursing 
for cursing ; but to remember what the Lord 
hath a us—‘ Forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given ; ye merciful, that ye may obtain 





mercy.’ Pray for all the saints; pray also for 
kings, and all that are in authority; and for 


those who persecute you, and hate you, and are 


the enemies of the cross; that your fruits may 


be manifest in all things, and that ye may be 
perfect in Christ.” Soon after the martyrdom 


of Polycarp, a circular epistle, concerning recent 
persecutions, was written to the church of 
Smyrna, and we mect with this passage: “Who 
can fail to admire the greatness of their mind, 
and that wonderful patience, and love of their 
Master, which then appeared in them? Who, 
when they were so flayed with whipping, that 
the frame and structure of their bodies were laid 
open to their very inward veins and arteries, 
nevertheless endured it. Not one of them let so 
much as a sigh or a groan escape from them.’’— 
Macnamara’s Prize Essay. 
[To be continued. } 





A SOUTHERN COTTON MILL. 


Mr. Bryant, writing from Georgia to the N. Y. 
Evening Post, gives an interesting account of a 
cotton mill near Augusta. 

“But what interested me most, was a visit toa 
cotton mill in the neighbourhood,—a sample of a 
class of manufacturing establishments, where the 
poor white people of this State and of South 
Carolina find occupation. It is a large manufae- 
tory, and the machinery is in as perfect order as 
in any of the mills of the north. ‘Here,’ said a 
gentleman who accompanied us, as we entered 
the long apartment in the second story, ‘you 
will see a sample of the brunettes of the piny 
woods.’ 

“The girls of various ages, who are employed 
at the spindles, had, for the most part, a sallow, 
sickly complexion, and in many of their faces, I 
remarked that look of mingled distrust and 
dejection which often accompanies the condition 
of extreme, hopeless poverty. ‘These poor girls,’ 
said one of our party, ‘think themselves extremely 
fortunate to be employed here, and accept work 
gladly. They come from the most barren parts 
of Carolina and Georgia, where their families 
live wretchedly, often upon unwholesome food, 
and as idly as wretchedly, for hitherto there has 
been no manual occupation provided for them 
from which they do not shrink as disgraceful, on 
account of its being the occupation of slaves. In 
these factories negroes are not employed as 
operatives, and this gives the calling of the fac- 
tory girl a certain dignity. You would be sur- 
prised to see the change which a short time 
effects in these poor people. They come bare- 
footed, dirty, and in rags; they are scoured, put 
into shoes and stockings, set at work, and sent 
regularly to Sunday school, where they are 
taught what none of them have been taught 
before—to read and write. In a short time 
they become expert at their work; they lose 
their sullen shyness, and their physiognomy 
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becomes comparatively open and cheerful. Their 
families are relieved from the temptations to 
theft and other shameful courses which accom- 
pany the condition of poverty without occupa- 
tion.’ 

“<They have a good deal of the poke-easy 
manner of the piny woods about them yet,’ said 
one of our party, a Georgian. It was true, I per- 
ceived that they had not yet acquired all that 
alacrity and quickness in their work which you 
see in the work people of the New England mills. 
In one of the upper stories I saw a girl of a 
clearer complexion than the rest, with two long 
curls swinging behind each ear, as she stepped 
about with the air of a dutchess. ‘That girl is 
from the North,’ said our conductor; ‘at first we 
placed an expert operative from the north in each 
story of the building, as an instructor and pattern 
to the rest.’ 

“JT have since learned that some attempts 
were made at first to induce the poor white 
people to work side by side with the blacks in 
these mills. They utterly failed; and the ques- 
tion then became with the proprietors whether 
they should employ blacks only or whites only ; 
whether they should give these poor people an 
occupation which, while it tended to elevate 
their condition, secured a more expert class of 
work people than the negroes could be expected 
to become, or whether they should rely upon the 
less intelligent and more negligent services of 
slaves. They decided at length upon banishing 
the labour of blacks from their mills. At 
Graniteville, in South Carolina, about ten miles 
from the Savannah river, a little manufacturing 
village has lately been built up, where the 
families of the crackers, as they are called, 
reclaimed from their idle lives in the woods, are 
settled, and white labour only is employed. The 
enterprise is said to be in a most prosperous 
condition. 

“Only coarse cloths are made in these mills— 
strong thick fabrics, suitable for negro shirting— 
and the demand for this kind of goods, I am 
told, is greater than the supply. Kvery yard 
made in this manufactory at Augusta, is taken 
off as soon as it leaves the loom. I fell in with 
a Northern man in the course of the day, who 
told me that these mills had driven the Northern 
manufacturer of coarse cottons out of the Southern 
market. 

«« <The buildings are erected here more cheaply,’ 
he continued ; ‘there is far less expense in fuel, 
and the wages of the work people are less. At 
first the boys and girls of the ‘cracker’ families 
were engaged for little more than their board; 
their wages are now better; but they are still 
low. I am about to go to the North, and I 
shall do my best to persuade some of my friends, 
who have been almost ruined by this Southern 
competition, to come to Augusta and set up cotton 
mills.’ 

“There is water power at Augusta sufficient 
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to turn the machinery of many large establjx). 
ments. A canal from the Savannah river brin.. 
in a large volume of water, which passes fpoi, 
level to level, and might be made to turn th,» 
spindles and drive the looms of a populous 
manufacturing town. Such it will become, jg 
any faith is to be placed in present indications 
and a considerable manufacturing population 
will be settled at this place, drawn from the half 
wild inhabitants of the most barren parts of the 
Southern States. I look upon the introductioy 
of manufactures at the south as an event of the 
most favourable promise for that part of th, 
country, since it both condenses a class of popu. 
lation too thinly scattered to have the benefit of 
the institutions of civilized life—of education 
and religion—and restores one branch of labour 
at least to its proper dignity, in a region where 
manual labour has been the badge of servitud 
and dependence. 





THE ENCHANTED BAY. 
A REMARKABLE CASE OF MIRAGE. 


The following adventure of a boat’s crew, in 
their voyage from Possession Island, a small 
guano station near the coast of South Africa, to 
Walwich Bay on the mainland, is extracted from 
the ‘ Cape Town Mirror,’ a very meritorious mis- 
cellany recently commenced : 

“The breeze was very light, and it was mid- 
night before we heard the breakers on Pelican 
Point, a long spit of sand, forming the western 
side of Walwich Bay. It was then blowing fresh, 
with very thick weather, and we stood off till 
morning. At daylight on the 12th we stood in 
again for Pelican Point; as the wind now blew 
from the south east, which was directly off ‘the 
bay, we found it would be necessary to work in. 
I therefore filled the ballast-casks, to give the boat 
a better hold on the water, and kept three hands 
bailing, as she then leaked very badly. In this 
way we got in before evening, near enough to see, 
close to the beach, on the east side of the bay, 
opposite Pelican Point, a small storehouse, built 
of planks, with a large triangle or ‘shears’ near 
it, such as are used to fasten cattle to for slaugh- 
tering. 

“The wind, however, continued adverse, and 
we were unable to effect a landing before sunset, 
and were thus obliged to stand out to sea again. 
As the evening advanced, the wind drew round to 
the south west, and was thus driving us gradually 
over towards the land north of the bay, near the 
mouth of the Swakop river. Not being able to 
wear the boat, for fear of her filling, we were 
obliged to ‘club-haul’ her, by throwing over 
board, on the weather-bow, a sail lashed to an 
oar, and this made fast by a line passing round to 
the lee-bow of the boat. ' The sail and oar floated 
on the surface, and not being so high out of water 
as the boat, were not carried forward so fast by 
the force of the wind. Thus the line, pulling 
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watch and some other small articles which I had 
about me, to Frederick to keep, I directed my 


rallel with the land. I have given this explana- | companions, in case they saw any harm befall me, 
tion not for the benefit of seamen, who of course | to bear away immediately for an anchorage laid 
do not need it, but for those readers who may | down on the coast to the northward, where it was 
never happen to have seen a boat put about in this possible that they might find a trading vessel, or 


fashion. , 

«« My companions were now ready to give up 
altogether, believing that we should never reach 
the land. They were quite worn out, and for a 
time refused to lend a hand in working the boat, 
declaring that it was useless, and that our case 
was desperate. At length, after much reasoning 
and persuasion, I induced them to aid in making 
one more trial. 

“ By fortune, shortly after midnight, the 
wind, for the first time since we left the ship, 
came out from the northward, and enabled us to 
stand in, as we thought, directly for the bay. 
What was our surprise and alarm, then, to find, 
when the sun rose over the eastern mountains, 
that we were approaching a part of the coast of 
which we had n6t the slightest recollection! On 
our starboard-bow, where we expected to see Pe- 
lican Point, was a low sandy island, that we had 
no knowledge of whatever. Other islands lay 
right ahead between us and the mountains. The 
hut and the shears were nowhere to be seen. We 
could not tell what to make of it. I began to be 
afraid that we had been carried by a current to a 

lace laid down on the chart as Sandwich Har- 

ur, about thirty miles south of Walwich Bay, 
though how we could have come so far in so short 
a time I could not imagine. 

“We continued to stand on, in great wonder 
and perplexity, till Frederick Noon suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘See! there is a woman in a white 
shawl on that island.’ We looked, and certainly 
saw something that had very much the appearance 
he described. But while we were doubting and 
speculating upon it, the supposed woman suddenly 
unfolded her wings and flew off, in the shape of a 
pelican, with brown wings and a white neck and 
head. We had a hearty laugh at Fred’s mistake, 
but were at the same time puzzled to think how 
it was that we had not discovered the deception 
till the bird flew away, as the distance did not 
seem great enough to give rise to such an error. 

“ At length, as we kept drawing in to the land, 
some one cried out—‘ There is a village, and the 
people about it.” And sure enough there they 
were, right before us, and, as it seemed, not half 
amile distant. There was a row of round-topped 
huts above the beach ; and the people, in clothing 
of various colours, were standing before them, 
apparently enga in watching our motions. 
the little naked brown children could also be dis- 
tinguished we about at the edge of the water. 
The people seemed to be numerous, and we were 
at first uncertain how to act. At length, after a 
rief consideration, I determined to take the risk 
of landing alone. Putting off a part of my 
clothes, in order to swim ashore, and giving my 
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at least obtain some provisions on shore. 

I then jumped into the water. The splash 
which I made produced a miraculous effect: the 
whole crowd of people on shore, great and small, 
gray, red, and brown, instantly soared up into the 
air, and flew away in a cloud of pelicans, flamin- 
goes, sand-pipers, and other birds. This put the 
climax to our perplexity. We were too much 
astonished to be amused at our strange blunder. 
Bearing up again for the shore, we presently ar- 
rived at the beach, and landed. On going up to 
the supposed village, it proved to be the skeleton 
of an enormous whale, whose arched ribs had 
taken the appearance of a row of native huts. 
Still it seemed very singular that we should have 
been so completely deceived at so short a distance. 

“ On looking about us, we found that not only 
was the land we stood on an island, but we were 
surrounded by numberless low sandy islets, be- 
tween which the sea was running in and out in 
the strangest manner. My companions now be- 
came greatly alarmed, declaring that we should 
all perish if we remained there, and insisting that 
we should quit this desolate and unknown region, 
and look for Walwich Bay. To quiet them, and 
to clear up the uncertainty of our situation, I re- 
solved, as it was now nearly noon, to get an ob- 
servation, and determine our real situation. Ac- 
cordingly, we went back to the boat, and stood 
out from the land, in order to obtain a clear 
horizon. On taking the altitude of the sun, and 
making the calculation, I found that we were in 
the precise latitude of Walwich Bay. The others 
thought that I was deceiving them; but feeling 
positive I was right, I resolved to stand in for the 
shore again, in hopes that the mystery would be 
cleared up. 

“ And now a wonderful change was apparent. 
The sun, having passed the meridian, was now 
shining with a western declination. A smart 
breeze, moreover, had arisen and swept away the 
haze that hung over the land. With it, and with 
the change in the position of the sun, the mirage, 
which had been the cause of all our perplexities, 
had disappeared. Everything was now familiar 
to us as we had seen it on the previous afternoon. 
There was Pelican Point, with the skeleton of the 
whale, and the hundreds of birds about it, no 
longer magnified by the deceptive haze, but in 
their natural proportions. The straits which had 
converted it into an island were now changed to 
dry land, as was also the seeming sea which had 
flowed about the sand-hills on shore, and turned 
them into so many islets. On the opposite side 
of the bay, the store and the triangle, which had 
been concealed by the mist, were plainly visible. 
The source of all our mistakes was now apparent ; 
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at the same time, I am inclined to think that any 
other persons, coming in as we did, would have 
been equally deceived. When we told the mis- 
sionaries of our troubles and perplexities on this 
occasion, they were very much amused, and said 
that they had at first been frequently puzzled, 
both at the bay and in travelling through the 
country, by the delusive appearances of the mirage, 
to which it required some time to become so ac- 
customed as not to be misled. The bay, they 
said, from its shape, and the nature of the country 
about it, seemed to be peculiarly subject to those 
variations in the density and refractive power of 
the atmosphere which give rise to these singular 
effects. I have been thus particular in describing 
them, thinking that it may be of use to put my 
brother mariners on their guard against this source 
of deception on approaching a coast.” 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 


For Friends’ Review. 


SILENTLY THE LIGHT DEW FALLETH. 


Silently the light dew falleth 
On the lowly plants of earth, 
Gently, and unseen it calleth 
Fairest flow’rets into birth. 
Thus the Father sheds his spirit 
Ever on his chosen few, 
To refresh the hearts that humbly 
Still the “* narrow path’’ pursue ; 
Bringing to the faint a cordial,! 
Sweet as summer evening dew. 


Cheer thee, then, thou weary pilgrim, 
Though with cares thy path be set, 
Bowing to the earth thy sad heart— 
Can a God of Love forget ? 
He who clothes the perfumed lilies 
In such beautiful array, 
Will He not his Holy Spirit 
Grant to deep thee on thy way? 
Art thou not of greater value 
In the Father’s sight than they ? 


Deer Creek, 4th mo. 17th, 1849. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope.—-The steamship Hibernia arrived at 
Boston on the 12th inst., bringing intelligence from 
Liverpool to the 28th ult. From England there is 
not much of interest. There was much speculation 
on the probabilities of a defeat of the Government 
bills for a change in the Navigation Laws, and for 
a ‘“‘Rate in aid” of Irish destitution. The latter 
bill proposes, that when the Poor Rate in any dis- 
trict in Ireland amounts to five shillings on the 
pound, and is still insufficient, an additional rate of 
two shillings shall be levied on that district, and on 
the whole Union of which it is part; and if this, 
too, proves insufficient, an additional rate of six- 
pence shall be levied on all Ireland. It is also pro- 
posed that the additional rate shall not be laid until 
the first is collected, and that the guardians of the 
poor shall have power to sell all land owing arrears 
of rate. The Navigation bill passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 61. A change of Minis- 
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ters is expected in the event of these bills bejp, 
lost. France continues tranquil. The expeditio, 
in aid of the Pope sailed from Marseilles for ( iVita 
Vecchia on the 22d. A bill granting 12,000 099 
francs, half in money and half in Govern», 
stocks, as indemnity to the proprietors of slaves |, 
the French colonies, passed second reading jn th, 
Assembly on the 23d. The government has appro. 
priated five hundred thousand francs to gua); 
against the spread of the cholera. The disease wa. 
decreasing in Paris. There were nineteen deaths 
in hospital, and six in other establishments, dy), 
the two days prior to the 28th. The number ¢; 
cases in France during the last six months is sta: 
at 4,500, of which 2,500 were fatal. The Sardi, 
had rejected the terms offered by Radetzsky. and 
were making active preparations for a renewal oj 
hostilities. Among the conditions offered by Aus. 
tria, was a demand for the payment of a military 
contribution equal] to five million pounds sterling, 
The news from Hungary is rather conflicting, by 
it seems probable that the Imperial army has been 
defeated in a general battle near Pesth. 


Ling 


and 
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Riot.--A bloody riot took place in New York on 
the night of the 10th inst. It originated in the 
determination, on the part of a number of indivi 
duals, to hiss down a certain English actor, jy 
revenge for similar treatment received by an 
American player in England. The attempt was 
successful on the first night, but on that of the 10th, 
most of the disturbers in the audience were arres'ed 
by the police. A mob outside of the theatre thea 
attacked the building with stones, and the police 
being unable to protect it, a military force was 
called out, which, after being furiously assailed for 
some time, fired several vollies upon the mob, 
causing the death of some twenty men, and wound- 
ing a number of others. Several of the soldiers 
were severely injured by stones. A large force 
was subsequently called out to prevent a renewal 
of the rioting. 


Micnican.—Previous to its adjournment, the 
Legislature of Michigan adopted resolutions, in- 
structing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives from that State, “to urge the passage of 


a law that shall put an end to the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia without delay, and also pro- 
vide for ascertaining the views of the people of said 
District upon the question of the entire abolition of 
slavery therein.” 


Catirornia.—A recent arrival from the Isthmus 
reports that there were several vessels at Panama, 
which were to carry about 1280 passengers to Cali- 
fornia, and that some others had arrived at the 
port, which would sail for the same region. Tickets 
en these vessels sell at a high premium, the crowd 
of emigrants being very anxious to reach their de» 
tination. Several thousands of emigrants are a!s0 
concentrating on the frontiers of Missouri, bound 
to California by the land route. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth, will be held on Third-day the 29th inst., at 3 
o’clock, P. M., in the Committee-room on Mulberty 
Street. M. C. Core, Secretary. 

Fifth mo. 19th, 18419. at 





